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THE HIGH-PLACES. 

By Prof. H. P. Smith. 

Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 0. 



We need not stop on the etymology of the word HD3 as its mean- 
ing is abundantly certified by the passages in which it occurs.* Poetic- 
ally it is used of heights — hills and mountains — in the proper sense of 
the term, e. g., 2 Sam. I., 19, (cf. v. 25): 

"The pride of Israel was wounded on thy heights; 
How are the heroes fallen !" 
So of the heights as the fortresses of a country, whose possession 
determines who shall rule, Deut. XXXII., 13. 

But in prose the word means, in by far the largest number of cases, 
a high place, as a place of worship — a sanctuary, whether of Jehovah 
or of other gods. The choice of such places for worship is perfectly 
natural as being (in the popular conception) nearer the heavens. Not 
to go outside the Bible, we find that the Canaanites chose such local- 
ities for their altars — as Baal Peor worshipped at the mountain called by 
his name. Every page of Jeremiah gives us evidence that the Israel- 
ites, so far at least as they worshipped false gods, chose elevated 
places.f Further, the altars of Jehovah were in many cases on heights. 



* Gesenius assumes the root 0*3 which is said to be equivalent to DH3, but under Di12 we find 
no meaning that will account for our HD3. In the Thesaurus, the same author supposes the word 
borrowed from some non-Semitic people. Besides the Hebrew, it occurs only in the Moabite stone. 
The Syriac Mm is from the Greek. 

tCompare Jer. n., 20; xiii., 27; xvii., 2 with 1 Kings, xiv., 23; 2 Kings, xvi., 4; xvn., 10. In all 
these cases, the place of worship is described as a nj?3J, generally in connection with pjn VJ?. 
That the worship is idolatrous, so far as these passages are concerned, seems to admit of no 
doubt. 

Other testimony as to the veneration of hills and mountains presented by Baudissin in his essay 
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In the Patriarchal period, we find Abraham directed to "one of the 
mountains" in the land of Moriah (Gen. XXII., 2) as the place for the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Bethel where he built an altar (Gen. xil., 8), and 
where Jacob had his vision and afterwards built an altar (Gen. XXXV. r 
1), seems to have lain on a hill. Moses also built an altar in remem- 
brance of the victory over Amalek, possibly on the same hill on which 
he had stood himself during the battle (Ex. XVII., 15). The same 
leader commanded the erection of an altar on Mt. Ebal (Deut. XXVII., 
4-7), and the command was carried out by Joshua (Josh. VIII., 30). 
These instances are enough to show the general custom of choosing 
elevated places as places of worship. Not all of these are designated 
as JTlDi; not any of them in fact is so designated. But testifying to 
the custom, they explain why bama (originally a hill) came to mean a 
place of worship generally. 

The author of the book of Kings uses this word in its general sense, 
to include all places of worship aside from the Temple at Jerusalem. 
To get an adequate idea of these sanctuaries, we must go back to the 
times before the monarchy. In the period of the Judges, we find vari- 
ous places mentioned where at least occasional worship was offered. 
In some of these the presence of the Ark and the Tabernacle seems 
to be presupposed, in others it cannot be. The first instance is in 
connection with Bochim. The Tabernacle was established at Gilga! 
by Joshua and was still there according to Judg. II., 1. The account 
reads: "And the messenger of Jehovah (?TliT~T|N'?P) came up from 
Gilgal to Bochim" and recounted the mercies of God and the ingrati- 
tude of the people. "And it came to pass as the messenger of Jeho- 
vah spoke these words to all the children of Israel, that the people lifted 
up their voice and wept, and they called the name of that place Bo- 
chim, and they sacrificed there to Jehovah" The question is whether the 
messenger of Jehovah was a man or an angel. If the former, this is a 
distinct case of sacrificing aside from the Tabernacle. If the latter, 
we are puzzled by his going up from Gilgal. Generally an angel is 
described as coming directly from heaven. If this were an angel, the 
event is parallel to the other instances of sacrifice in the period of the 



' ' HeUige Gewamer, Boeume unci Hoeten bei den Semitm " (in his StwMen zur Semttischen Religfons- 
gcschichfe, II. 1878), may be mentioned. The proper names Bamoth Moab and Baal Hermon point 
in this direction; and we know from abundant ruins that Hermon was the site of numerous 
temples. Tacitus speaks of Carmel as a mountain andga god worshipped on the mountain. Sinai 
was a holy mountain to the heathen Nabataeans. The Syrians under Ben Hadad regarded the 
God of Israel as a "God of the hills" (1 Kings, xx., 33, 38). This does not, however, necessarily im- 
ply more than that the country of Israel was hilly. 
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Judges, the most of which are occasioned by a theophany or special 
divine appearance*. 

After a theophany, Gideon builds an altar to Jehovah calling it 
Jehovah Shalom, "unto this day it is yet in Ophra," Judg. VI., 24. As 
an altar is for sacrifice, it is to be presumed that this one remained in use 
until the time the account was written. There is no evidence that the 
author means to identify this first altar spoken of, with the one con- 
nected with the [idolatrous] worship afterwards mentioned, Judg. VIII., 
27. The altar of Gideon became a bama.\ 

The sacrifice offered by Manoah in the open field, was in connection 
with a theophany, but seems not to have established a precedent. We 
hear nothing further of the place or altar and cannot count this among 
the bamoth (Judg. XIII., 15 — 20). Jephtha, however, in making his 
agreement with the elders of Gilead spoke all his words " before Jeho- 
vah in Mizpah," which seems to indicate a sanctuary of some kind 
(Judg. XI., 11). Similar language is used in the account of the war 
against Benjamin. There the congregation came " to Jehovah" at Miz- 
pah (the western place of this name of course). They inquired of God 
before each attack (Judg. xx., 18,26), however, at Bethel where the Ark 
was (v. 27). At the same time, the regular place of worship seems to 
have been at Shiloh, for there was the yearly "feast of Jehovah" (XXL, 19). 
The account seems to indicate that in other cases than the well known 
disaster at Eben-Ezer, the Ark was carried from one place to another. 
It still remains a problem, however, why it was not carried to the army 
in the field, if it was once moved from Shiloh to Bethel. 

The event just alluded to — the capture of the Ark by the Philistines 
— seems to have been followed by the destruction of the sanctuary at 



* It is a question whether we may count among the bamoth Shechem, where Joshua delivered 
his farewell address (Josh, xxiv., 1, and verses 26, 27). Here the whole congregation stood "before 
Jehovah"; this phrase is used often of appearing before the Tabernacle, which however is 
not said to have been at Shechem during the life of Joshua. Further, Joshua " raised a great 
stone there under the oak which is in the Sanctuary of Jehovah," (1171' t5HpD3 It^X. Later we 
find Shechem the seat of idolatrous worship only (Baal Berith), though the fact that Rehoboam 
chose it as the place of his coronation may indicate that it was regarded as a sanctuary. Joshua 
did not sacrifice there. 

t This was actually a hill. It may be well to notice, however, that the word bama was applied 
to low lying places, as Jeremiah- speaks of the bamoth of Tophet which as is well known Was a 
valley, Jer. vii., 31. This verse speaks also of building rtSFiri Hl'DS M31. Prom this and similar 
passages, it is inferred that small artificial hills or mounds were made on which or by which the 
altars were erected. This is then the reason why the bama may be overthrown. Is it not more 
likely, however, that the bama first came to designate the . place of worship with its attendant 
buildings, and that these (the TYl'DS JV3) are alluded to in the passages which speak of building or 
tearing down (VJ"U in 2 Kgs. xxiii., 8)? In some cases the m'03 'OS were evidently tents, as Ezek. 
xvi., 16; and these might easily be burnt, cf. 2 Kgs. xxiii., 16. 
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Shiloh. In the subsequent period, covered by the life of Samuel and 
the reign of Saul, we find the following data for our inquiry. In I Sam. 
vii., 4-13, Samuel gathers Israel at Mizpah. They draw water and 
pour it out "before Jehovah," fast that day and confess their sin. The 
Philistines hear and come against them. Samuel then takes a sucking 
lamb and offers it to Jehovah as a whole burnt-offering for Israel, and 
Jehovah answers him (verse 9). This Mizpah is the same to which the 
tribes came in the war against Benjamin as noticed above. After the 
deliverance there wrought, Samuel made it a habit to perform a yearly 
circuit as judge, returning to Ramah his home where he built an altar 
(vii., 17). It is probably here that we are to locate the interview of 
Saul with the Seer narrated in chapter IX. The passage is difficult; 
but we gather from it that it was customary to sacrifice on the bama, 
and that the people had just finished the sacrificial meal when Saul ap- 
peared.* Whatever may be thought of this Samuel promises Saul in 
chapter X. to come down to Saul to Gilgal and there "to offer burnt- 
offerings, to sacrifice sacrifices of peace-offerings." He also tells Saul 
that he will meet men going up "to God at Bethel, one bearing three 
kids" — we should naturally suppose for sacrifice. In the same con- 
nection, we find the phrase " Gibea of God " (x., 5), which has been in- 
terpreted as making Gibea also a place of worship. At any rate there 
was there a company of prophets and a bama. The next mention of 
sacrifices is at Gilgal (xi., 15.) whither the people came to make Saul 
king. 

Gilgal also is the scene of Saul's rejection (1 Sam. XIII., 8 — 14), or at 
least of his rebuke. After waiting for Samuel to come to the camp, he 
became impatient, especially as he saw his troops scattering from him. 
He therefore had the offerings brought and sacrificed. Samuel arrived 
directly afterwards and, when informed what had been done, he said: 
" Thou hast done foolishly, thou hast not kept the commandment of 
Jehovah thy God which he commanded thee. For now Jehovah had 
established thy kingdom forever: but now thy kingdom shall not en- 
dure." The question arises, What had Saul done that was wrong ? 
Some suppose he had trespassed upon the priestly prerogatives in 
sacrificing in person. But nothing of this kind is indicated in the ac- 
count itself, and it would in fact be possible to suppose with Keil that 



* Samuel had been with the people and had given instructions to have a piece laid aside (for 
Saul). He had then gone back to the town and on the way met Saul, whom he brought with him. 
■On the bama here, was a building with a HSUO. It might be remarked by the way that in x., 13 
Jinan seems to be an error for rHVSrj. 
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a priest was present in the camp. The language of Samuel points to 
the disobedience of a special injunction laid upon Saul — " the com- 
mandment of Jehovah thy God which he commanded thee." If it had 
been a violation of the ritual law the words would have been "which 
he commanded Israel" or "which he commanded us." We find no in- 
dication in the text that the sacrifice was considered by Samuel to be 
wrong in itself. Similarly, we find no condemnation of Saul's building 
of an altar (XIV., 35), but the simple announcement "this was the first 
of his building an altar to Jehovah," as if he had afterwards built others 

Samuel took with him a calf to Bethlehem, on occasion of the 
anointing of David, and sacrificed it, inviting the elders of the city 
(1 Sam. XVI., 1 — 5). The clan of David were accustomed to hold a 
yearly sacrifice in the same place (xx., 6). The Tabernacle had now 
been set up at Nob (XXI.). 

One of the first acts of David's reign after he was fully established 
at Jerusalem, seems to have been to bring up the long neglected Ark 
from Kirjath Jearim (2 Sam. VI.). The fact that so much of the history 
now centres in the new capital, leaves us in comparative ignorance of 
the rest of the country. But the occasional glimpses we get, show 
that worship is still carried on at other sanctuaries. Absalom asked 
permission of David to pay a vow to Jehovah at Hebron (2 Sam. xv.„ 
7-9, cf. v. 12), without exciting surprise or suspicion on his father's 
part. David in his flight came to the top of Olivet " where they were 
accustomed to worship God" (2 Sam. xv., 32). David himself erected 
an altar at the threshing-floor of Arauna the Jebusite. This, however,, 
was in consequence of his vision of the angel of destruction, and more- 
over by divine command (2 Sam. xxiv., 18). 

The book of Kings opens with the attempt of Adonijah to secure 
the throne. In company with Joab and Ebiathar the Priest, he went 
down to the Stone of the Serpent near En Rogel and sacrificed sheep 
and oxen and fatlings (1 Kings I., 7, 9).* Soon after comes the well 
known apology (ill., 2): "Only the people were sacrificing on the 
bamoth for a house was not yet built to the name of Jehovah until 
those days. And Solomon loved Jehovah to walk in the statutes of 
David his father — only he sacrificed and burnt incense on the bamoth. 
And the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice for there was the great 



* As one is tempted to translate n3t by slay in this passage, it is perhaps worth while to notice- 
that so cautious an interpreter as Kelt understands the text to speak of a solemn sacrificial meal, 
such as usually accompanied a coronation. Compare the case of Absalom at Hebron noticed 
above. It is a question moreover whether the verb ever means simply to slay. 
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batna; a thousand burnt-offerings he sacrificed on that altar." It is evi- 
dent from this passage that the bamoth were something of long stand- 
ing. The people were accustomed to sacrifice — D^ttlttP on them, and 
kept it up as did the king himself noticeably at Gibeon. It is not 
certain that the writer means to imply that the Pentateuch allowed 
a multiplicity of altars until the time when the temple should be built. 
His language may be taken simply to state that the people had more 
excuse at this period than after the building of the temple.* However 
that may be, we hear of no effort by Solomon even after the building 
of the temple, to put a stop to the popular custom; and no intimation 
is given that any one denounced it as in itself sinful. We find, indeed, 
that the bamoth became the seat of a corrupted (syncretistic) worship. 
In his later days, Solomon built bamoth (or a bamd) to Chemosh and 
to [Molech on the Mount of Olives (i Kings XL, 7). This however 
need not be reckoned here, as it was done under the influence of his 
wives and for their especial benefit. Nor will we lay stress upon the 
idolatrous worship of Jeroboam I. of Israel, although it is altogether 
likely that he chose historic sanctuaries in which to locate his new 
images. (He is said, in 1 Kings XII., 31, to have made a bcth-bamoth 
by the way.) But in the reign of Rehoboam, Judah also "built for 
themselves bamoth and mazzeboth and asherim on every high hill and 
under every green tree, and the qadesh was in the land." This points 
to Canaanitish influences. In itself this verse (1 Kings XIV., 23) might 
indicate that the bamoth also were an innovation. But aside from the 
history already traced, we have in the conduct of Asa evidence to the 
contrary. He is expressly described as a good king, who did right in 
the eyes of Jehovah like David his father, (xv., u-14); and he reformed 
the worship. "He sent away the qadeshim from the land and removed 
the sticks (0^*17.3 evidently meaning the pillars and asheras) which 
his fathers had made. He removed his mother Maacah from her posi- 
tion as rT*V3JI, because she had made an idol for an ashera; and Asa 
cut down her idol and burnt it in the Kedron valley." Yet in spite of 
all this, although he went so far "the bamoth were not removed" (v. 
14). If Asa had tried to remove them and had been prevented by the 
people, it seems as though different language would have been used.t 



* We are informed in the second book of Chronicles (I., 3) that the Tabernacle was at Gibeon. 
It is difficult to see, however, how Solomon would be justified by this fact, so long as the Ark 
was absent. Moreover the language in Kings implies that Solomon visited more than one of the 
bamoth. 

+ The parallel passage in Chronicles is usually interpreted to mean this (2 Chron. xiv., 2). 
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Very similar language to what we find here, is used in regard to other 
good kings of Judah. Jehoshaphat "walked in all the way of Asa his 
father, he did not turn from it, in doing what was right in the eyes of 
Jehovah, — only the bamoth were not removed, the people still sacri- 
ficed and burnt incense at the bamoth." (i Kings, XXII, 43). So 
Jehoash "did what was right in the eyes of Jehovah all his days, as 
Jehoiada the Priest taught him — only the bamoth were not removed,* 
the people still sacrificed, etc." (2 Kgs. XII., 3, 4). The extraordinary 
thing here (if there be any one thing here more extraordinary than 
the others) is of course that the young king even under the influence 
of the High priest made no effort (so far as we are informed) to do 
away with the high places. The same language is used of Amaziah 
{2 Kgs. XIV., 3, 4). of Azariah (Uzziah) and of Jotham (xv., 4 and 34). 
On the other hand it is counted against Ahaz that he "sacrificed and 
burnt incense on the bamoth and on the hills and under every green 
tree." The specific character of this language seems to indicate that 
he did more than to make use of the traditional bamoth. Worship in 
the groves was especially associated with violations of morality and of 
Jehovah's law. 

In the Northern kingdom, the rulers generally "walked in the ways 
of Jeroboam ben Nebat," so that no very certain conclusions can be 
drawn as to the attitude of the true worshipers of Jehovah towards 
the high places. Elijah seems nowhere to rebuke the people for desert- 
ing the Temple at Jerusalem; and, for the scene of his conflict with 
Baal's priests, he chose the broken altar on Carmel. He complains 
also at Horeb "thine altars have they broken down," where we might 
perhaps expect "they have forsaken Zion" (1 Kgs. XVIII. and XIX., 10). 

The first attempt to do away altogether with the bamoth was made 
by Hezekiah. " He removed the bamoth and broke in pieces the maz- 
zeboth and cut down the ashera and cut in pieces the brazen serpent 
which Moses made, for until those days the children of Israel were 
burning incense to it" (2 Kings XVIII., 4, 5). The reform did not take 
deep root, for Manasseh "built again the bamoth, which Hezekiah had 
destroyed ;" at the same time, he added idolatry to this, even building 
additional altars in the Temple. Amon walked in the way of his 
father. But Josiah walked in the way of David. The most important 
event of his reign is the recovery of the book of the Tora. Its effect 
is well known. The king stamped out idolatry of every kind. "And 



* The formula In the cases quoted is the same— the hamoth did not remove \1Q vh 010371 pi. 
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he brought the priests from the cities of Judah and denied the bamotk 
where the priests had burned incense from Geba to Beer Sheba, and he 
pulled down the batnoth of the gates which were at the door of Josh- 
ua, Sheik of the city, at the left as one enters the city gate. Only the 
priests of the bamotk did not go up to the altar of Jehovah in Jerusalem, 
but they ate unleavened cakes among their brethren" (2 Kgs. XXIII., 
8, 9). This sentence is noticeable as informing us that [artificial] ba- 
motk were erected in the city gates, as also that no one seems to have 
disputed the claims of the priests of the bamotk to be true priests of 
Jehovah, though they were not allowed to exercise their function in 
the Temple. The zeal of Josiah extended over what had been the 
Northern kingdom where also he destroyed the bamotk, whose priests 
had a fate very different from that of those in Judah as just mentioned. 
This is the last that we hear of these sanctuaries in the book of Kings. 
The successors of Josiah are however described as men who did evil; and 
we may readily infer that the old abuses returned under these weak- 
lings: as in fact the book of Jeremiah shows that idolatry was rife. 
After the captivity, no one thought of any sanctuary outside of Jeru- 
salem except the Samaritans with their rival temple on Gerizim. 



The object of this paper is simply to call attention to the problems 
in Old Testament inquiry suggested by the history of the bamotk thus 
briefly sketched. They may be stated as follows: 

1. What is the attitude of the author of the book of Samuel towards 
the Ark and the Tabernacle ? Does he find the worship on the various 
high places regular or justified ad interim by the capture of the Ark ? 

2. How can we account for the action of Samuel, Solomon, Elijah 
and the very best men among the kings of Judah before Hezekiah in 
regard to the bamotk ? Did they have access to the Tora in its written 
form and if so how did they understand its prohibitions ? 

The provisions of the Pentateuch itself are not perfectly clear or at 
least not perfectly agreed upon. In the first body of laws given at 
Sinai in immediate connection with the Decalogue, we find the now 
well known verse (Ex. XX., 24): "An altar of earth shalt thou make for 
me and shalt sacrifice on it thy burnt-offerings and thy peace-offerings, 
thy sheep and thy cattle: in every place where I make my name re- 
membered I will come to thee and bless thee — T3fN *W& Dip/Sll'^ll 
Spn^nM rf?tt NttK W'-riN. The natural interpretation of this lan- 
guage certainly seems to allow a multiplicity of altars. It has been 
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said* that the law does not contemplate "coexisting sanctuaries in 
Canaan, but altars successively reared at different places in the wilder- 
ness." If so it is difficult to account for the *?0, or to understand why 
the purpose of the writer would not have been served by saying OlpDS- 
The noun is used collectively as in the expression DHKiT^S (Num., XVI., 
32), which must mean all the men. Still the other passages in which 
this phrase is found, do actually refer to places visited in succession, 
and the altar of the earth, of this place, would then be " the wooden 
frame described Ex. XXVII., 1. ff.", filled with earth. Nothing is said 
about the earth in the description of the altar, and the next verse 
(Ex. xx., 25), which allows an altar of stones, is still a riddle. But we 
may let that pass; the verse would not be perhaps more than permis- 
sive at any rate, and we are thrown upon the more positive language 
of the other books. This is most distinct in Deuteronomy, as e. g. 
"Thou shalt not do so [like the Canaanites] to Jehovah thy God; but 

the place which Jehovah thy God shall choose from all thy tribes 

shall ye seek, and thou shalt come thither; And ye shall bring thither 
your burnt-offerings and your sacrifices, etc." (xil., 4-6; the same ex- 
hortation is repeated in the same chapter, verse 11, and elsewhere). 
This would seem definite enough, and it is evident that it was regarded 
by the later Hebrews as forbidding sacrifice elsewhere than at the one 
central altar. The apology offered by the book of Kings already noticed, 
has this language for its basis as had the reform of Josiah in all proba- 
bility. Even though the Book of the Law in 2 Kings xxil. means the 
whole Pentateuch, the impression made on Josiah's mind must have 
been by the language in Deuteronomy. The legislation in Leviticus 
and Numbers has sometimes been supposed not to require unity of 
sanctuary. This however is a mistake. The description of the Taber- 
nacle stamps it as the one sanctuary for the whole people. The offer- 
ings must be brought to the Tabernacle, offered on the altar, be pre- 
sented by Aaron the Priest. In Leviticus (ch. XVII.) it is even forbid- 
den to slaughter animals anywhere except at the door of the Taber- 
nacle, probably to prevent sacrifice anywhere except upon the one 
altar. It is doubtful, however, whether we can count this>prohibition 
as establishing the unity of sanctuary as a legal requirement for all 
time. It may have been intended to regulate the slaughter of cattle 
in the wilderness, and the prohibition is removed in Deuteronomy. 
The impression of the whole legislation remains the same — that the 



' By Prof. Green (Moses and the Prophets, p. 74 and p. 311). 
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Tabernacle was intended to be the single legitimate place of worship 
for the whole people even after their settlement in Canaan. It is so 
understood in the book of Joshua, where the tribes west of the Jordan 
rebuked the Reubenites and Gadites and the half tribe of Manasseh 
because they had built an altar — "to rebel against Jehovah our God" 
(xxil., 19). So had the trans-Jordanic people understood the law and 
had built the altar as a monument simply. 

3. The attitude of the book of Kings as compared with the book 
of Chronicles, — is it the same on this point? This is part of the general 
problem of the harmony of the two books. 

4. Finally, what was the attitude of the Prophets especially of the 
Northern kingdom towards the batnoth as opposed to a single sanctu- 
ary? From the time of Jeremiah all is plain. Isaiah also is in general 
easily understood, though it might be suspected that he, a resident of 
Jerusalem, would naturally emphasize the Temple. In regard to the 
other early prophets, however, we must think that the last word has 
not been spoken. An examination of their utterances lies beyond the 
scope of this paper. 



THE RELATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT TO THE NEW. 

By Prof. F. A. Gast. 

Reformed Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 



Christianity is the great goal toward which the development of rev- 
elation in all its earlier stages had been tending. From the beginning, 
Israel felt a sense of the relative character of its religion. It main- 
tained this sense unimpaired through the best periods of its national 
life. It lost it only when, in the post-canonical age, Jehovism degen- 
erated into a narrow and exclusive Judaism. The religion of the Old 
Testament is throughout a promise only, a shadow, a type. Its con- 
scious and purest endeavors are toward something higher and better 
than itself. Christ is its Alpha and Omega, the ruling idea of its entire 
movement. Apart from Christ it has no meaning. Only in the light 
of Christ can it be rightly understood. 

It is needful that we emphasize this truth. He who loses sight of it 
will wrong the religion of the New Testament, no less than that of the 
Old. The New has its historical foundation in the Old; and the Old 
reaches its deepest meaning in the New. Between the two there 
exists an inward organic unity. 

This indeed has often been denied. In all periods of the Church's 



